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BOOK REVIEWS 

EDITED BY "W. B. MUNRO 

Harvard University 

Distributive Justice. The Right and Wrong of Our Present Dis- 
tribution of Wealth. By John A. Ryan, D.D. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xviii, 442.) 

This is one of the most important books that have appeared within 
the last decade. Many thoughtful Americans, already well acquainted 
with the socio-political theories and programs of Socialists, of Single- 
Taxers, of Syndicalists, and of Classical Economists, have been igno- 
rant of the tendencies of Catholic social politics, which, rooted in the 
moral theology of the middle ages and nourished by the economic 
developments of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, have grown 
to present dimensions of great magnitude. A history of modern 
Catholic social politics would include reference not only to the famous 
encyclical of Leo XIII On the Condition of the Workingmen, but also 
to the labors of Ozanam and Lamennais, of Bishop von Ketteler and 
Cardinal Manning, of Hitze and Lueger, of the Count de Mun and 
Georges Goyau, and likewise of such organizations as the Clerical 
parties in Austria, Germany, Belgium, Italy, and Spain, and the Action 
liberate populaire and the Cercle des ouvriers catholiques in France. 

Dr. Ryan's book is not a history of Catholic social politics — such a 
work is still to be written. Rather, it is a painstaking critique of the 
morality of private land-ownership and rent, of private capital and 
interest, of profits and wages; and its significance lies in the fact that 
the morality in question is the moral teaching of the Roman Catholic 
Church and that the thoughtful American who reads it has no longer 
any excuse for being ignorant of the meaning of Catholic social politics. 
In a word, it is a well reasoned application of the principles of Pope 
Leo's celebrated encyclical to the practical economic and political 
problems which confront the United States and every other nation in 
a like stage of industrial development. 

A book may be temporarily valuable merely because it is timely, 
informing, and somewhat novel. It cannot be a masterpiece unless, 
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in addition to these qualities, it has logical and literary excellence. 
Dr. Ryan in Distributive Justice is a master of clarity, precision, and 
sanity. Primarily an economist, he writes not in the jargon of the 
professional but so simply as to be immediately apprehended by lay- 
men. Rent, for example, he defines as "what men are willing to pay 
for the use of land" or "what land is worth for use." A priest of the 
Catholic Church, he is never narrowly theological, or controversial, 
nor does he obtrude his religious predilections into irrelevant political 
or social speculations. A university professor, he is always interpret- 
ing his economic doctrine in the light of a broad socio-industrial organi- 
zation, and the touchstone of every theory and institution examined 
by him is "human welfare." 

By many Socialists Dr. Ryan's book will be deemed conservative, if 
not downright reactionary. The man who debated with Morris Hill- 
quit on "Socialism: Promise or Menace" has discovered no reason for 
weakening the condemnation expressed on that occasion. He now 
insists that "private land ownership is a natural right because in pres- 
ent conditions the institution is necessary for individual and social 
welfare" (p. 66), and that "a Socialist organization of industry would 
make all sections of the population, including the wage earning class, 
worse off than they are in the existing industrial order" (p. 170). 

But attacks on Socialism are only incidental to the elaboration of a 
really constructive program. And here it is that Individualists of the 
Manchester School and political philosophers of the type of Herbert 
Spencer will denounce Dr. Ryan as a radical, even as a revolutionary. 
Thus, on the land problem, while he thinks that the history of land 
tenure points on the whole to the conclusion that private ownership 
is socially and individually preferable to agrarian communism, never- 
theless he maintains "that it should be strictly limited in the interest 
of the non-owners and of the community as a whole" (p. 18). Though 
he considers the proposals of Henry George rather impracticable, he 
concludes that papal utterances do not contain an explicit condemna- 
tion of the Single Tax system. In the existing system of land tenure 
he recognizes real defects and abuses, notably monopoly, excessive 
gains, and unjust exclusion of large numbers from the land; and his 
remedies are far-reaching: "Exceptionally valuable lands, as those 
containing timber, minerals, oil, gas, phosphate, and water power, 
which are still under public ownership, should remain there. Through 
a judicious system of loans, deserving and efficient persons should be 
assisted to get possession of some land. Municipalities should lease 
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rather than sell their lands, and should strive to increase their holdings. 
To take all the future increases in the value of land would be morally 
lawful, provided that compensation were given to owners who thereby 
suffered positive losses of interest and principal. To take a small part 
of the increase, and to transfer very gradually the taxes on improve- 
ments and on personal property to land, would probably be just, owing 
to the beneficial effects upon public welfare. A supertax on large 
holdings of exceptionally valuable and scarce land would likewise be 
beneficial and legitimate" (p. 133). Small holdings and cooperation 
become the chief goals of Catholic land reform. 

In the whole capitalistic organization of society, grave abuses are 
discovered and radical remedies are championed. "The receivers of 
exceptionally large profits are bound in equity to share them with those 
persons who have cooperated in producing and providing them, namely, 
wage earners and consumers" (p. 256). The wealthy are under moral 
obligation to distribute their superfluous goods; and the state may 
morally employ taxation for the purpose of effecting a more equitable 
distribution of wealth. "If the public welfare can be promoted by 
certain social changes, and if these in turn can be effected through 
taxation, this use of the taxing power will be quite as normal and legiti- 
mate as though it were employed for the upkeep of the government" 
(pp. 101-102). Progressive income and inheritance taxes are specifi- 
cally advocated. Cooperative enterprise is constantly stressed: it is not 
only of primary importance in agriculture but also "the most effective 
means of lessening the volume of interest and bringing about a wider 
distribution of capital" (p. 214). 

Against the much-vaunted Individualist doctrine of "freedom of 
contract," Dr. Ryan directs a sharpened shaft. "No matter by whom 

it is or has been held, the rule of free contract is unjust 

When a labourer is compelled by dire necessity to accept a wage that 
is insufficient for a decent livelihood, his consent is free only in a limited 
and relative way. It is what the moralists call voluntarium imper- 
fectum. It is vitiated to a substantial extent by the element of fear, 
by the apprehension of a cruelly evil alternative. The labourer does 
not agree to this wage because he prefers it to any other, but merely 
because he prefers it to unemployment, hunger, and starvation. The 
agreement to which he submits in these circumstances is no more free 
than the contract by which the helpless wayfarer gives up his purse to 
escape the pistol of the robber" (p. 329). 

Every workingman, according to Dr. Ryan, is entitled to a certain 
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minimum of goods "by reason of his inherent right of access to the 
earth. He has a right to at least a decent livelihood," the elements of 
which are described as: "food, clothing, and housing sufficient in 
quantity and quality to maintain the worker in normal health, in ele- 
mentary comfort, and in an environment suitable to the protection of 
morality and religion; sufficient provision for the future to bring ele- 
mentary contentment, and security against sickness, accident, and 
invalidity; and sufficient opportunities of recreation, social intercourse, 
education, and church-membership to conserve health and strength, 
and to render possible in some degree the exercise of the higher facul- 
ties" (p. 361). Married men are also entitled to "a family livelihood." 
As means of bettering the economic lot of the working classes, Dr. 
Ryan advocates minimum-wage laws and elaborate vocational and 
industrial education, and maintains that "the State should make pro- 
vision for cheap housing, and for insurance against accidents, sickness, 
invalidity, old age, and unemployment" (p. 416). "Ultimately," he 
says, "the workers must become not merely wage earners but capita- 
lists" (p. 425). Through profit-sharing, cooperative production, and 
cooperative distribution, the workers are pointed toward the path not 
of Socialism but of Syndicalism. With the latter, Catholic social 
politics may effect at least a working alliance. 

There are minor points in Dr. Ryan's interesting book with which 
his friends might take issue, but in the main friends and antagonists 
alike will admire its sanity and tolerance. It is seldom dogmatic, 
and its spirit is well expressed in such a passage as the following: "The 
elements of our economic life, and the capacities of human nature, are 
too varied and too complex to be forced with advantage into any one 
system, whether capitalism, Socialism, or cooperation. Any single 
system or form of socio-economic organization would prove an intoler- 
able obstacle to individual opportunity and social progress. Multi- 
plicity and variety in social and industrial orders are required for an 
effective range of choices, and an adequate scope for human effort 
. . . . And this, when all is said, remains the supreme end of a 
just and efficient socio-industrial organization" (pp. 232-3). 

The most distinctively religious note in the whole work is sounded 
at the very close. As an appropriate climax to a most noteworthy 
study, it should not be ignored by sincere students of social politics. 
"Neither just distribution, nor increased production, nor both com- 
bined, will insure a stable and satisfactory social order without a con- 
siderable change in human hearts and ideals. The rich must cease to 
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put their faith in material things, and rise to a simpler and saner plane 
of living; the middle classes and the poor must give up their envy and 
snobbish imitation of the false and degrading standards of the opulent 
classes; and all must learn the elementary lesson that the path to 
achievements worth while leads through the field of hard and honest 
labour, not of lucky 'deals' or gouging of the neighbour, and that the 
only life worth living is that in which one's cherished wants are few, 
simple, and noble. For the adoption and pursuit of these ideals the 
most necessary requisite is a revival of genuine religion" (pp. 432-3). 

Carlton J. H. Hayes. 
Columbia University. 

An Introduction to Social Psychology. By Chaeles A. Ell- 
wood. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1917.) 

Social Diagnosis. By Mary E. Richmond. (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. 1917.) 

Criminal Sociology. By Enrico Ferri, translated by Joseph 
I. Kelly and John Lisle. (Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. 1917.) 

It is seldom that three books of more interest to the student of ap- 
plied sociology have appeared within the same year than those which 
are noticed here. The most general in its nature, and the one which 
will perhaps make an appeal to the largest number of readers, is An 
Introduction to Social Psychology. In this book Professor Ellwood 
makes a study of the forces which hold society together, which control 
its growth and lead to change.' The three main divisions of the book 
are, therefore, the nature of social unity, the nature of social continuity 
and social change. This last section is sub-divided into social change 
under normal conditions and under abnormal conditions. 

In accounting for the forces which control society, the author does 
not overlook either environment or heredity, instinct or habit, but 
lays particular weight upon the r61e of the intellect. He feels that as 
society advances, intellect will play an increasing part in controlling 
group action. Under normal conditions, the influence of the intellect 
will predominate, but under abnormal conditions, where a change 
comes through revolution, the emotional forces are likely to gain the 
ascendancy and the sane judgment of the wisest leaders is likely to 



